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Peace in Our Time, O Lord 

Qod the All-TerfibleT King,: Who ordaincst 

>-* Great winds Thy clarions, the lightnings Thy sword, 

Show forth Thy pity on high/where Thou reignest, 

Give to us peace in our time, G Lord. p 

Qod the Omnipotent! Mighty Avenger, / ' ^ 
Watching invisible, judging unheard,' 

Doom us not now in the hour of our danger; 

Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. .. ; ;; . V-; 

Qod the All-Wise ! By the fire of Thy chastening 
Earth shall to freedom and truth be restored* 
Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom is hastening ; 
Thou wilt give peace in Thy time, O Lord. 



/Thus boy. (He is no more) was in the Great Raid 
.on London. Look at him. He is a Nazi; yet 
God made him'for a gentleman. 

We can be sure of that. He must have beei\ 
a lovely child, beloved by his-mother, the delight 
of his brothers and 
sisters. A face, like .this 
is touched by destiny, 
for it is - full of dreams. 

It has the mysteiy of 
life about it; something 
of the pathetic tragedy 
which has hung over the 
, world like a dark cloud 
all through' our-geriera- 
tion, something. of the 
anxiety of a - mind. per¬ 
plexed, something of the * 
eternal questioning that 
runs through . . human 
life : Who arc, we ? 

Where did we come from ? What are we here 
for ? . Where are we going ? ... 

would be born into a German home with the . 

/shadow of defeat over it. His father may have 
fought for the Kaiser "and lost the war, and the 
home, would be embittered, in the grip of an 
unconquerable 'grief, ground between the mill¬ 
stones of ; poverty; and hopeless toil. But his 
mother would, know that Tate had some great 
business in store for him ; < slie had only to look 
at him-as Tie* came bounding in from school./o'. 
see that lie was going to do something in 
the world. A poet, perhaps; or an artist; a 
philosopher; certainly a thinker.; and why not a 
saviour of his country,. lifting her otit of the 
shallows of despair up to the heights of a new 
triumphant dawn? 

The Young Dreamer Growing Up 

Do you remember the lines of Robert Buchanan : 
as he thought of a face like this: - •• • 

0 faces that look forward, eyes that spell 

The future time 'for signs, what see ye there ? 

Is the soul safe ? Shall the sick soul be ivell ? 

Will morning glimmer soon, and all be fair ?, 

. And Then the poet, too, looks forward : * 

r I catch the comfort of the golden years: . 

* -I see the soul is safe for evermore. “ y ~*' . 

‘ So this boy's mother must have felt as she looked 
a thousand times on this fair face, into these 
dreamy eyes, on‘ this, fine brow. She would feel - . 
that .all was well with this kind son of hers, Tilled; 
with hope and the joy of life yet living' far-off in 
the future, and often seeming unaware. 

Qo he would grow up, and he was almost at his ' 

; teens when a strange voice was heard beyond 
the Rhine. Adolf Hitler burst upon the German 
horizon,,an alien prophet with a burning scorn for 
all that had been good and great in the historic 
past of the Fatherland. Let them follow • him 
and he would lift them up to power. Let them 
give him their Youth and he would make therii 
masters of the world; - ; 

They gave him their Youth, and our .fair lad 
was; on the way to something at last. Life was 
to be a stirring thing’ again. Germany was not 
dead. She was not always to be. an outcast on. ' 
the earth. Here was the new evangel, new life 
for these mighty millions who had fallen so lowT - , . 


. And so the young dreamer was to know at 
last what life was for arid whither he was going. 
The 'gates’ were opening. Hearts were beating 
high. Ari electric thrill: was surging through the 
veins of Youth. . There Was something' to do in 
the world. >■ G. - - . '• . 

^dolf Hitler had learned the greatest secret, that 

: the future is yours if you: will ask the .children 
for it; With . them we can; do as we will,« 'Great 
nations have shut their eyes to* this plain truth; we 
; ourselves have neglected it and wasted our child-life; /• 
in the .great' and prosperous, nineteenth century' we 
,cut short; the div.es of. fifteen million children, 
stunted,their' bodies and emptied their minds, so 
that our national ; strength, is only now ‘half of 
what it might have been. The Nazis have been 
wiser. The Hitler- Youth, has been educated, 
trained, inflamed with*a .passionate purpose that 
has taken hold of their life and will not let it go. 1 - 

The New Religion v . 

We have to think of Hitler .Youth as, let us 
say, a million boys, with* minds waiting to be 
impressed as a sheet- of white paper waits To be 
impressed by the metallic words of the printing 
machine. That was the beginning of Adolf 
Hitler's great adventure. He was building up 
his secret weapon. Whatever was in these young 
minds that belonged to the past, whatever they , 
had learned at their mother's knee or from the 
example of an honourable father, was to be re¬ 
moved, covered up by the passionate faith in the 
New Germany that was to arise on the earth., 

Jt may seem incredible that you and I should 

suddenly lose , the fundamental basis of all we 
have believed in, that we could be brought to 
fashion for ourselves a new outlook on the world 
which turns upside-down all we have thought as 
right and wrong and wise • and'foolish; But with' 
this Hitler Youth it was not. impossible. They 
had been born into a world qf suffering and defeat ; 
somebody has said that/a nation which has never 
, been defeated in war cannot possibly imagine the 
depths of grief into whicH a conquered nation falls. 
.These lad$had. formed no positive -faith; in the 
world ; they had no understanding of life ; they 
- were conscious of no duty to , their neighbour in a 
world which.had: driven them .beyond the pale 
• and-become a bewildering place.' ■■ •: • /' 

Germany as God ; ■ ’ 

For them life was a wild and senseless confusion. 
As far as a man's relation to the world ; Was con-, 
cerned the mind of Hitler Youth was truly a 
sheet of white paper. It had no prejudice’ from 
the .past, no loyalties, no affections ; it is open to 
receive the new evangel which was to make their 
country tlie master of Europe and give them ail 
a high standing in. the,; world. They , must break 
with the past which had been so cruel and unjust 
,to them, and must dedicate their lives to the 
future which would mdke them conquerors. 

' They were the purest race, and all others should 
; bow-down to them. Other nations had possessed' 
the earth and/left/ them poor, with little room to 
live and shut off from the treasures of;the earth. 

But it was all ending now, and,the Promised 
Land was theirs. Only they must believe. : They, 
must worship, their .’ Fatherland as thdr ..God, and 
follow unswervingly the path laid .down. The 
path laid'down for them was the path to power by 


force. It was "very. simple. You made yourself 
strong enough" to possess the world. If other 
people were held back by considerations of honour, 
and loyalty, and dignity, and affection, you set 
these things 1 aside as the trammels of an’ old- 
fashioned age. They belonged to the lower races,; 
which had become.soft by belief in such things as 
pity and mercy* a fear of hardness and pain, and 
a false devotion to a vague humanity which was 
inconsistent with the. higher: interests of the 
> Fatherlands In this New, Age Germany was the 
true religion and Adolf Hitler wHs its prophet. 
He would lead them to their Paradise, 

Blotting Out the Past 

It is easy to see how, the Hitler Youth would 
begin to build up an outlook on life which suited 
the purposes of those who were setting out to 
capture Germany and overturn Civilisation. There 
dawned upon them in those impressionable years a 
conception of life as an adventure, beyond thq 
dreams of all the heroes of the past. They were 
to be hard, tough, fearless of suffering or inflicting 
pain in the high cause to which they were giving 
their'lives. Some of them must die, but what 
was death if 'so they saved their Fatherland ? 
Some of them must hate their fathers and their 
mothers, but did not Christ himself say that it 
must be so ? - They must trample their enemies 
underfoot. They must destroy ajid despise what¬ 
ever stood in their way. They must be ashamed 
that a thing so contemptible as a Jew could 
exist in their beloved Fatherland. They must 
rob and beat and slay if need be, for all things 
must be sacrificed to the highest claims of the 
German race/which was born to rule. 

If they remembered from their childhood stories 
of the Bible, of Jesus Christ, of the worship of an 
unknown God and the love of an unknown man¬ 
kind, they must forget these things, which belonged 
to the decadent nations who had had their day, 

Continued on page 2 ‘ 
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The Academy Carries On 


TTiie Royal Academy may be 
small this year; yet it has 
pictures that make it memorable. 

The .most striking; - paintings. 
reflect the war, but the majority 
reveal that, however Hitler may 
try to unnerve us, our artists 
will carry on. Indeed, the 
phrase adopted for this year’s 
catalogue is this from Ecclesias- 
ticus : ** They will maintain the 
state of the world, and all their 
desire is in the work of their craft. ’ ' 

Augustus John leads with two 
portraits . revealing the very 
souls of the sitters, one of W. B. 
Yeats, a sad yearning face which 
will look out on all lovers of 
poetry who visit the Tate Gal¬ 
lery ; the other of the-Earl of 
Athloiie, whimsically defiant in 
(or is it because of ?) his ample 
2^urplc and gold robe. 

There are war pictures of every 
kind, and even a portrait of 
Hitler. -The most satisfying of 
the-war paintings are those, by 
Charles Cundall for the Nation’s 
War Records. Typically English 
in their understatement, they 
include a masterly tribute to the 
railwaynien in a night scene 
showing' how the Railways 
Carry On. With bombs explod¬ 
ing and a pattern of "searchlights 
as the only illumination, a gang 
is hurrying, to repair damage 
outside a great station. How 
English, too, 1 is; another of‘ Mr 
CiiiidaU’s works, the' ships in the 
loVcly Falmouth Harbour. 

Bertram Priestman, also,, in 
his Air Battle, makes the paths 
of the plaiics in the Battle of 
Britain fought out over a. Sussex 
village enhance the harmony of 


our landscape, a landscape he 
paints so exquisitely in his Tidal 
Mill, Suffolk. The portrait of 
Hitler is made from one of his 
photographs as a ranter, and has 
been painted on a panelled back¬ 
ground on which hang paintings 
of Tcace and War; it is a. 
sermon by Charles Spcncelayh. 
Hitler’s arm has broken the 
frame of the Peace. subject (a 
Morland.with pigs in it), but the 
red-coated warrior in the canvas 
below is unaffected. 


1 Lovers of sculpture will be 
glad to see the model of Charles 
Wheeler’s Ariel I of the Bank, 
which is to represent him in the 
Diploma Gallery; while we can 
see from its model what Sir 
Reid Dick’s statue of George the 
Fifth on the' national memorial 
will be like. 


WE GO 


enable goods to 


EXPORTING 


The Battle oi ; the-Atlantic-is 
regarded chiefly as a fight to 


each our islands; 


but it is also a light to enable 
our manufactured goods to get 
safely'to their ojversea markets. 

Nor is it sufficiently realised 
to what an extent our sales 
abroad arc increasing. Cotton 
goods, for instance, realised a 
higher value last year than the 
year before, though fewer coun¬ 
tries were able to import them, 
while the number of yards 
exported' in the iir$t months of 
this year was 22 1 per cent higher 
than in the previous - three 
months. Our cotton trade this 
year, too, will pe well over two- 


thirds that of 


- Continued from page 1 
had kept the Germans down, 
had robbed them of their right¬ 
ful heritage, and. had starved 
German children and crushed 
German manhood in an unjust 
war . Chief of all their enemies was 
the English nation, the British 
Empire, and the Allies they had 
bribed, and it was England that 
must be destroyed, England— 
the relentless enemy of every 
German, grown rich by greed 
and cruelty and an infamous 
alliance with Jewry and secret 
societies and all the lower races 
who were jealous of the growing 
power of the German State. 

England was the satanic,power 
which stood in the path of 
Germany’s natural ascendancy 
as the leader of the nations; 
her destruction was the duty of 
German Youth, and the blessing, 
of the Almighty would fall upon 
those who gave their strength to 
free the world from the menace o£ 
this monster State. With this 
cry they would go forward, Ger¬ 
many their God, Adolf Hitler their 
Leader,.England their Enemy. 

So it was written on. the white 
sheet of the mind in the school 
of our young German, Such was 
the belief planted within him. 
Truth, justice, mercy, love, pity, 
for him had no existence. To 
suffer pain was courage, to inflict 
it was the mark of that toughness 
which was to win for Germany 
the mastery of the world. 

We may be sure that for these 
young Nazis there would be no 
understanding of the humanity 
of those - gallant brothers the 
/Cunninghams, Admiral and 
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General, who hi the bitter hours 
of Italy’s .defejat ■ held out the 
hand of ‘.mercy to their fallen 
foes, or of tlii royal Duke of 
Aosta, who - accepted the ,act of 
mercy as proof that humanity 
was not yet dead among the 
nations. In the Nazi Creed is 
neither room nor consciousness 
of the love of a neighbour or a 
brother.; life is teeth and claws 
to them. -We'feel.a pity beyond 
words for a Nazi pilot creeping 
out of the wreckage . of , his 
bomber with his clothes on fire, 
tottering to his grave, yet it- is 
likely that his Nazi comrades 
do not Share this human feeling. 

Wc see him as the poor deluded 
prey of a cowardly Dictator who 
saves liis skin and sends such, 
boys to death’; they see it as the 
inescapable destiny of the all- 
conquering . bi dders of a new 
world, the destroyers of con¬ 
fusion and defeat. 


Tx is perhaps | the most fearful 
of all the problems before the 
world that a generation of Hitler 
Youth has been brought up like 
this. We have to destroy this 
thing, to get back to the white 
sheet of the young Nazi mind 
and write the truth upon it. Wc 
have to undo the most frightful 
thing Hitler has done and remove 
the poison, from the veins of 
German Youth. The Nazis have 
made them wolves and tigers 
more powerful than the wolves 
and tigers of the forest and the 
jungle." It is for the Winners of 
the Peace to find some way of 
making Nazis, if not gentlemen, 
at least 'lesk like the tiger and 
more like decent men. Arthur Mee 


A Peep Into 
the Future 

It has been calculated that the 
destruction of property in this 
country by Hitler’s barbarians 
can be made good in two years, 
and it is interesting to hear 
from Lord Reith, the Minister 
of Works, that our building 
capacity is about ^350,000,000 
a year. It would seem from this, - 
we - assume,, that the material 
value of property to be replaced. 
is about £760,000,000. 

What greatly encourages us 
as we contemplate the work 
Lord Reith has in hand, the 
reconstruction of our wrecked 
cities and -the ordered develop¬ 
ment of the countryside, is that 
the Minister has a great ideal of 
the task before him, and a vision 
that will surely be realised as far 
as is practicable after the war. 

C N readers will warmly 
welcome this assurance from 
Lord Reith : 

There must be co-ordination 
^between living and working and 
moving and playing, with ameni¬ 
ties natural and otherwise of 
civilised life, instead of the hap - 
. hazard, confused , disorder and 
inconvenience of our lives, the 
'monstrous and obscene mutilations 
of the countryside. 

We look, forward with a thrill 
of pride to the disappearance of 
the ^obscene mutilations . that 
have been, like an. excrescence 
on the fair, face of our land. 

A Hundredfold 
in 100 Years 

When tile London Library 
opened its doors iii Pall Mall 100 
years ago this month it had only 
3000 volumes ; today it has 
- more members than it then had 
books,}and its books have in¬ 
creased to nearly half a million. 

The C N has already told the 
story of this wonderful library 
which served an even more valu¬ 
able service last century than 
now, when libraries arc national 
concerns. Thomas Carlyle real¬ 
ised the, need of a lending 
library for books on history, and 
travel, and, having been unable 
to obtain permission to take 
books out of the British Museum, 
he persuaded Mr Gladstone, 
John Forster, Lord Houghton, 
and others to found the London 
Library in St James’s Square. 

It has grown into the best work¬ 
ing library for English writers 
anywhere and has always been 
rich in books a student needs, 

Eire in Difficulties 

Eire is suffering. increasingly. 
in the war in which she lias 
elected to take no part. There is 
a great shortage of both fuel and 
food. She is receiving little or no 
.coal, and there is a prospect that 
tens of thousands of men will 
have to be employed to cut 
turves for fuel.* As to food; the 
shortage is so acute that it is 
probable that animals will have 
to be slaughtered, and that, as 
Mr de Valera puts’it, they will 
“ have to be ruthless about it,” 

THINGS SEEN 

A newspaper man fast asleep 
in a Bedford street and a passer¬ 
by having a free read of a paper. 

About 30 empty milk bottles 
on a doorstep in Eltliam. 


Little News Reels 


'J’he Ministry of Food is under¬ 
taking to supply feeding 
centres as emergency restaurants 
for bombed towns; 114 towns' 
are taking up flic scheme, and 
the Ministry lias sent ■ them 
500 boilers and 500,000 mugs. 

There is much complaint of the 
high prices of fish, and the Ministry 
of Food declares that it will take' 
action if necessary to control prices. 



Last month the lifeboats were 
launched 64 times, rescuing 10S 
people, more than ever before in 
the time. 

The supply of {sugar with tea and 
coffee in restaurants and hotels is to 
cease. 

Nine, hundred cars, all using 
petrol, were seen the other day 
at a race meeting in England. 

In future Grech - news bulletins 
from London will open with the 
signal of the Athens radio station, 
which has been handed over to the 
13 B C for safe keeping. 

^1105 has been subscribed in 
cash and kind by natives of the 
Ndanga district of ■ Rhodesia for 
the Lord Mayor of London's Raid 
Distress Fund. 

Lever Brothers have given a mobile 
apparatus to' provide hot baths for 
raid victims and A R P workers.' 

Toronto, a .city .of 800,000 
people, is proud, of having not 
one case of diphtheria last year. 


Western Australian reader 
writes to tell us of a farmer 
who lost his watch 12 years ,ago 
and has found it, delighted to hear, 
it ticking when he wound, it up 1 

From Oxford wc hear of an 
evacuee who is full of surprise with * 
country life ; “ even the birds here 
arc coloured ! ” she exclaimed, 

A~ budgerigar of North Berwick, 
having. Jailed to respond, when its 
owner tried to teach him to say . 
“ Hitler is badwas being canned 
to the basement in - a raid when it 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Bad Hitler.” : \ 

Dr Nicholas Murray Butler 
has put a copy of Arthur Mce’s 
“Nineteen Forty” into the 
Library of Columbia University.; 
the book is now ready in, its 
second edition. 

We hear from New Zealand of a 
child under three years old. Rose 
Marie Raper, who swam 33 yards at 
the A uckland Baths. 

Fifty origi¬ 
nal drawings 
by Kate 
Greenaway 
illustrating! 
old nursery \ 
rhymes have 
been sold at 
Sotheby's for 
£340- Kate Greenaway 

More than 2000 fighting planes f 
have now been made from salvaged 
tins and pans. \ 

Nearly 800 people in the North of 
England have informed the Govern¬ 
ment, that they do not wish to claim 
against the Army concerning .Ike . 
requisition of their property, ' < 



Scout and Guide News Reel 


"piE G N has .received from a 
cub. pack in Crescent City, 
California, a delightfully-coloured 
blanket made up of 192 squares; 
woven by the boys ; the, gift lias 
been sent to the Lord Mayor' of 
Plymouth > 

Faversham Scouts have raised 
£1 iG.by their waste-paper collection. 

South Lambeth Scouts are running 
a canteen in a local shelter where . 
they serve ‘hot tea and cakes every 
night. ■■■_,' ■ 

. Wolf Cubs of the 52nd Troop, 
Toronto, collect old socks which 
their mothers cut up and make 
into blankets ; they expect to 
send one'each week for the use of 
bombed families here. 

The Scout Gilt Cross for Gallantry 
has been awarded to Scout Ronald 


The New Deal and 
the Old Race 

Mr Roosevelt’s New Deal has 
been of great benefit to the 
Negroes. 

The National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration has on its head staff a 
Negro woman receiving £1000 
a year to advise on race problems; 
si ic is Mrs McCleod Bethune of 
Florida. 

Well over a hundred thousand 
Negro High School students 
have been assisted in their 
education by the Administra¬ 
tion during the last five years, 
and in nearly every community 
in the country are hopeful young 
Negroes who would never have 
’seen inside a school but for the 
NY A. 

These students not only learn 
trades, bu t arc paid by the 
Administration to help at home 
if their families are in need. - 


Ranfard who, trapped, in a bombed * 
house, helped to t rescue^others and 
then fetched morphia from a 
hospital, before- receiving treatment 

for his own wounds*. A * 

The Guide Medal of ■ Merit and 
the Royal Humane Society’s Ccriifi- 
* cate have been awarded 'to Patricia 
Ward of the 12th East' Duhvich 
^Company foy rescuing a child from a . 
Dublin stream. ■' _ ■. ■■ .. - ; 

QoOking on camp fires in' the 
open, Guides of a North Bel- - 
fast company arc serving more 
than a hundred meals each day 
Jlo workers and bombed families. 

Guides have declared war on 
nettles, which they are collecting- 
for the drug trade, .and later on ’ 
foxglove leaves and dandelion roots 
will be collected. A free pamphlet 
about the scheme may be had from 
Headquarters. : * ‘ 

A Searcher for 
Invisible Planes? 

A new use for radio waves is ' 
suggested by a patent taken out 
in the United States by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

These radio waves, only 20 
inches long, are sent out like 
fine fingers to search for in¬ 
visible ’planes at night, making' 
contact with them through the- 
signal^ the aircraft themselves 
are sending or receiving. The 
receiving antennae of the detect¬ 
ing apparatus are in a reflector. 
sweeping round several hundred 
times a second, so as to inter-, 
ccpt every signal in the plane of 
revolution. At the same time, 1 
the axis of the reflector also" 
turns, so that the sweep it makes 
explores all the way round, in a‘ 
half sphere. It is an ingenious 
instrument, but of its usefulness' 
there is as yet no information. 
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War Monsters 

A British invention in the last war, the tank has been developed by the Germans into a most formidable weapon, and the great need of the 
forces of civilisation in their struggle against Nazi tyranny is for Tanks, More Tanks. Here are some British tanks engaged in manoeuvres. 


OF A 


the World Needs 


is interesting to learn that 

a fast worker named Tectyl is 
the reason why the 50 American 
destroyers were made ready for 
our use so quickly. 

Tectyl is a new liquid chemical 
which separates salt water from 
steel like magic and protects the 
metal by forming an oily coating 
over it. 

The public saw this new 
substance for the first time at 
a* National Chemical Exposition 
in Chicago the other day. Metal 
which has been in salt water will 
corrode when it is brought to the . 
air unless the salt is washed off at 
once and the metal coated with 

THE TELEVISION 
BALLOONS 

Efforts , are being made in the, 
United States to arrange for 
television broadcasts, over a 
nation-wide network ; but the 
electric signals become attenu-. 
ated with distance, as they , do 
when talking between far-distant 
points. Long-distance telephones 
depend on the use at various 
points along the line of relays 
which pick up enfeebled currents 
and reinforce them from a! local 
battery, and pass them tq the 
next section. 

In America they have been 
doing something "similar in re¬ 
cent television experiments, and 
are using relays., attached to 
captive balloons to reinforce 
wireless signals. s In this way 
distances of over 100 miles have 
been covered, and good pictures 
have been shown on a big 
television screen in a theatre 
120 miles away from the trans- 
mitting station.' . 

PICKING UP THE MAILS 

Nets for picking up and dropping 
mails by express trains are familiar 
on our railways. / 

An adaptation of the idea with 
air mails has proved very successful 
in America, where an airline serving 
140 towns is applying for permission 
to extend the service to more of its 
routes, covering in all 250 towns. 

Mails to be left are lowered from 
the plane at the end of a cable, and 
the bag is released so that it falls 
at the required spot. The bag of 
mails to be collected is suspended 
between two vertical posts on .the 
-aerodrome and is picked up by a 
hook let down fro.m the aircraft. 
Much, time is thus saved by a plane 
calling at several towns. 


oil. Usually when. machinery is 
stored or shipped it is covered 
with -heavy grease, a lengthy 
and tiresome process, for on 
reaching ’ its destination the 
machinery has to be taken apart 
and the grease removed. Tectyl, 
however, dissolves in oils, and so 
has not to be removed before 
the machine is used. v 

The old destroyers sent to join 
the British Fleet were given a 
thorough overhaul, all the. grease 
removed from the machinery 
and Tectyl put on them instead, 
so that the ships were ready for 
instant use when we needed 
them. 

THE WISE MEN ARE 
NOT ALWAYS RIGHT 

Mr Albert Morse of Chelmsford 
has passed on at the age of 98.’ 

Over 60 years ago he, had /sun¬ 
stroke in India and was condemned 
to a very short life, for the doctors 
said he would never more be able 
to go out in the sunshine, nor live 
strenuously. Though he escaped 
many times from wild beasts, he 
fell a victim to tropical diseases, 
such as junglp fever and typhoid, 
and was greatly weakened. Four 
years ago, after retiring to his 
native land, he began a course of 
electrical treatment, which did 
him so much good that he. had no 
more pain, was able to take long- 
walks every day, and went on 
living within sight of his century. 

THE STRATOSPHERE 
TANK 

What its inventors call a 
strato-chaxnber has been con¬ 
structed for an aircraft com¬ 
pany to test the conditions 
of stratosphere flying eight to 
ten miles above the earth. 

The chamber is a three-ton 
steel tank 12 feet long, divided 
into two compartments by tight 
doors. The forward compart¬ 
ment represents the cabin of a 
stratosphere plane, the other the 
outside air, and . the' airmen: 
can pass from one to the other. 
In the cabin they will find the air 
thinned by pumps and cooled by 
dry ice (solid carbon dioxide) to 
4 60 degrees below freezing. These 
are the conditions to be met with 
at heights from, eight to ten 
miles up, where stratosphere 
flying may be'. expected, when 
planes are no longer engines of 
destruction but messengers to 
link the earth in bonds of peace. 


A little tale of a cat comes 
to ■us from Bermondsey. Two 
men of the Southern Railway, 
returning from some repair 
work; came across a little 
ginger cat with its head fast in 
a salmon tin. It was a lucky 
hour for Pussy, for she was 
nearly at her last gasp when 
these two men came along with 
cutters in their pockets. ' 

It took them 20 minutes to 
cut her free' one opening the tin 
while the other held the cat, 
releasing first one ear, then the 
other, then one eye, then the 
other. It was necessary to 
open the tin almost to the 
bottom to set Pussy-free, and 
it was a thrilling sight to see 
the cat bolt for its life down 
the Bermondsey street where 
all this happened. * N 

• HAPPY THOUGHT 

Tony, aged six, had to lie on 
his-back for nearly a year after 
a bad fall, and his mother made 
him a special mattress filled with 
millet husks. She aiso gave him 
a pair of lovebirds to help to 
cheer the long hours. 

Tony became very fond of his 
little birds; and it was a great 
blow to him when he was told 
that our ships were too busy 
nowadays to bring over cargoes 
of bird seed. He was nearly in 
tears, when his mother suddenly 
remembered the big sacks' in 
which the millet husks for his 
mattress had been sent. She ran 
to the loft where they lay. It was 
as she had hoped. So much millet, 
seed had shaken out of the husks 
that there was enough to keep 
Tony's lovebirds going for weeks; 

WAStE, WASTE 

Evidence accumulates that much 
harm is being done by the over¬ 
payment of young people on war 
work. Another illustration is, the 
case of two boys, one 15 and the 
other 16, who had to be placed on 
probation at a Juvenile Court the 
other day on a charge of buying 
drink. They were receiving^ 10s 
a week! 

We do not profess to know why. 
such extravagant wages are paid ; 
probably it was for piecework ; but 
surely it should be possible for the 
Treasury to do something to prevent 
such waste of money and life. 


W/’iiat the world needs is less war 
between nations and more 
war by all nations ori human; 
poverty. Nature provides much ; 
it should be our task to make 
whatever / improvements are 
needed to join and improve 
natural waterways,, cut canals, 
redeem deserts, improve com¬ 
munications and transport, and 
so to make things easier for all 
people, , ■ - - 

It is wonderful what can, be 
done by a little human scratching 
(for that is all it is, measured on 
the scale of nature) to improve 
the world. The, Suez Canal is a 
mere ditch when we think of the 
great waters it joins up. The 
Panama Canal is not at all won¬ 
derful in relation to what man 
has ^capacity to do, and it needs 

A WILD-GOOSE 
CHASE 

There is great activity in the 
swamps of - Louisiana just ‘ now. 
Every now and then a squad 
leader gives the signal, there is a 
whirling of wings, and from 30 
to 40 wild geese start on their 
journey to the Arctic. 

As 1 there are. several million wild 
geese the sky is often black with 
contingents moving off at all hours 
of day and night. For years men 
were unable to find out where the 
birds went, It was only 12 years 
ago that the wild-goose chase came 
to an end, a Canadian naturalist 
discovering their nesting-place away 
up in Baffin Land/ 

THE ROBBER FROM 
THE NORTH 

Thousands of cormorants, 
greediest of all birds of the coast 
and estuary, arc. ranging our 
waters and stealing our - fish. 

Along the north-west coast the 
birds are unusually active, and 
are penetrating far up the rivers, 
as far as Ullswater. Each one 
eats three times its own weight' 
of fish every day, and weighs 
from five to six pounds. As many 
as 15 young salmon have been 
found.inside one cormorant, and 
we need not wonder that it is 
known as the vulture of the Wild¬ 
fowl of the North. The cormorant 
is not on the schedule of pro¬ 
tected birds, so the Eden 
Fishery Board of Carlisle is to 
organise. a shoot at . Baleary 
Cliffs, Galloway, a favourite 
nesting-place for these birds. 


to bo made even more efficient. . 
The scheme to make a/navigable 
canal, from the .St Lawrence to * 
the Great Lakes, which means so . 
much both to the United States 
and to Canada (and to all the .. 
world, for that matter), has hung 
fire for many years, but now it is 
at last on the way to a beginning.. 

Such things, as these are full of. 
promise for mankind if only we 
could stop thinking ill of each 
qther and recognise that all men 
must cooperate if the. world is 
to be suitably improved, ; 

Look upon them, these tiny 
fellows, quarrelling and killing 
each other when they ought to 
be getting about ■ their proper 
business of; cultivating the face 
of the little ball they live on and ' 
making the best of it! 

THE CLIPPER AT 
NEW YORK 

There is always an excited 
crowd .roiind the Clipper* at 
the La Guardia Airport in 
New York. The compartments, 
dining-room, berths, and little 
windows are all carefully ex¬ 
amined, while everyone goes into 
raptures over the eggshell china 
and other weight-saving fittings. 

Sometimes an enthusiastic 
visitor picks up the plane, for .* 
it is a model placed there as a 
substitute for the real thing! 
Immediately the transatlantic 
Clippers come in from Lisbon 
they are taken in hand by the 
cleaners, so that the public never 
gets a chance of going aboard 
them-hence the model Clipper, 

A VOICE FROM DOWN 
UNDER 

;j An - officer in the Polish Army 
and an electrical engineer from 
Dunfermline have invented a tiny 
broadcasting set intended to be 
worn on the wrist. By pressing 
.slightly, the wearer, buried beneath 
the ruins of his home or shelter, 
may send out oscillations which 
can be picked up on an ordinary 
wireless set. Also, if rescuers are 
equipped with a direction coil, 
they can even tell where the 
trapped'person is lying. -All this 
will save an enormous amount of 
time and effort. The set weighs 
six ounces and is three inches in 
diameter. Produced on a com¬ 
mercial basis, it can be sold at less 
than five shillings, and will operate 
for forty hours continuously on a 
• small dry battery. 
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Tale of a Crook 


Qne of those happenings which 
receive little publicity but 
are more significant than many 
events which fill the papers has 
been made known.. 


'♦These must be sad times for 
the Bishop of Portsmouth, who 
lias seen-an old church being 
! fashioned into a captivating 
I cathedral and battered by Bar¬ 
barians into a : ruin ; but Dr 
Partridge has consolations. He 
has just received a present of a 
bishop’s crook for use on his 
journeyings. 

The staff has been made of local 
hazel wood, and the crook itself 
has been carved in the ancient 
form with a horned ram's head, 
dated 1941. The sections of the 
stick are held together by copper 
bands, copper being deliberately 
used for a very special reason. 
For this crook has been made by, 
men serving long terms of im¬ 
prisonment,, and has. been given 
by them as a Crook from Crooks, 
who can only be kept straight by 
a,copper, “ in whom crooks often 
find a real friend.” * 


Patient Doing Well 


|yjR Philip Inman must have 
been delighted when he 


HARD TIMES 


opened his postbag at Charing 
Cross Hospital the other day, 
for in an envelope were two 
half-crowns and this note : 

. Small thankoffering for treat¬ 
ment received by my mother over 
thirty years ago . Patient now turned 
ninety, and doing well, thank you. 


W/e arc hard to'please (especi¬ 
ally our dear women); We 
hear of a lady who could n6t 
sleep in London and went into 
the country ; but came back to 
Xondon saying-she felt unsafe 
in the country because there were 
no guns ! • 

' ■ ® ' - 


A Bright New Shilling 

T his is one of the few child 

_• _ 1 1- _ r* "xt r._r._ 


stories the C N has been 
constrained to tell. 


Little Ann had a new spring ■ 
frock, and when Daddy saw .it 
he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, that it was lovely, but— 
what an expense! He and 
Mummie would have to give 
up the pictures that week. 

At bedtime Ann shyly pushed 
an envelope into Daddy’s hand 
which brought tears to his eyes 
when he opened it, for in it was 
a bright new shilling and a 
neatly written letter saying, “ I 
was saving - up for something, 
but please take Mummie to the 
pictures with this.” 


Roof-Spotter 

A bove my head is he, 

Roof-spotting there for me ; 
And even in the rain 
He sings his song again. 

I hear him when the sun 
His journey has begun ; 

And in the evening light 
He' sings with all his might, 
Though bombs fell yesterday 
My spotter’s blithe and gay ; . 
And even now he spots 
Upon my chimney-pots ! 

I never hear him sing 
But, oh, I bless the Spring ; 
This thrush (as you have guessed) 
Helps me to spot the best 1 

H. L. ,Gee 


JUST AN IDEA 

All the darkness in the Universe 
cannot put out the light of one 
small candle ; and all the madness 
and wickedness on earth cannot . 
rob one good • deed of its beauty, 
or take from a little sacrifice its 
tenderness and priceless worth. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Railway girl-workers are to 
instruct passengers through 
loudspeakers, A new 'calling. 


QUR common citizenship ought 
to be more than skin deep, 
says a writer . He would like to 
put a new complexion on it. 
a 

ARP workers are Pet€ 
asking for Wants 
socks. To give to the 
enemy ? ' * 

si NATURALIST has 
written on Nature 
in London. Mostly 
good 11 ature. 


]V[any shop assis- 
_ tants are joining 
up. Hitler will meet 
with counter attacks. 


are to Y ou can't get, a bigger meat 
through ration for all the money 

'calling. * in the , Mint . Can't get all the 
money in the Mint, either . 
ip ought Q v 

in deep, chicken farmer wants to sell 
d like to several heads of poultry. 

n it. What about the bodies ?‘ 

0 

Peter Puck , song writer said 

Wants to Know f iat : h f. c ° uld ^ ot ' 

s e * * n *° 0l P n flat. 

He had the wrong key.. 

is trying to 
bottle up the 
mml\I. Mediterranean. • He 
l.yrill find the British 

If non-skid shoes WOMEN *are to read 
are the very tilings gas meters. Light , 

to slip on work. *" 


The Little 
Green Book 


A Few Words From 
Norway 

A n undated letter from a Nor¬ 
wegian to his fyiend in America 
contains the following : 

^nd so life goes on and we 
are poorer in illusions and 
richer in experiences, which is 
all to the good. For it is only 
truth that makes men free. I 
am looking forward to a time 
when we, shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak together, and 
see what things in life are tem¬ 
porary and. what things are* 
eternal, what is incidental and 
what is determined by eternal/ 
laws. 


WfE are all being asked to serve 
in these days. It is 1 a 
great day in any 1 life when 
Service, * not Self, becomes its 
golden rule. 

Mr W. T. Stead, the famous 
journalist who went down in the 
Titanic, hero of many a fight for 
justice and freedom, left on 
record how he came to his life’s 
service. His life was changed 
by a poem. As a boy lie" used 
to compete for the small prizes 
offered for essays by a boy’s 
magazine, and after several 
attempts won a prize for an 
essay on Cromwell. 

The prize was a guinea, to be 
taken out in books published 
by the proprietors of the maga¬ 
zine. After selecting books 
valued at twenty shillings . Stead 
chose the Poems of James 
Russell Lowell to malic up the 
guinea. . . 


r jpnis little volume in its green 
paper cover, thumbed almost 
to pieces, underlined and marked 
in the margin throughout, lie 
regarded as the most precious 
of all his books with the excep¬ 
tion of a little copy of Thomas 
h Kempis-which General Gordon 
gave him as he was starting for 
Khartoum. In Russia, in Ire¬ 
land, in Rome, in prison, it was 
his constant companion. ' 

The little green book; he. says, 
reached him at a critical t time. 
He was dissatisfied with his 
ambitions. ’ His health had been 
impaired by too much study ; he 
was threatened by blindness. 
Then it was that he came across 
Lowell's poem Extreme Unction. 
This poem changed my life, he 
wrote beside it in the margin 
of his little green book. 



r JpiiE poem is a picture of a dying 
man as he recalls a wasted 
life, one who once had youth’s 
opportunity, whose hands once 
held the keys of darkness and 
of .morn. No four lines ever 
printed, said Mr Stead, went so 
deeply into his life as these : 


Now here I gasp ; what lose my 
kind 

When this fast-ebbing breath shall 
part ? * * 

What bands of love and service 
bind 

This being to the ivorld's sad 
heart ? 


The idea that everything 
wrong in the world is a divine 
call to use life in righting it sank 
deeper into his soul. He saw 
the great city, and thought 
how behind every lighted window 
that gleamed in the smoky 
darkness therg. was at least one 
heart full of the tragedies of love 
and "hate, yet between them, and 
him what a gulf was fixed! 
How could * bands of love • and 
service be woven betweemthose 
innumerable scattered units ? 


go it came about that there 
grew up in him a feeling that 
there was. something 'wrong, 
something desperately evil, in 
whatever . interposed a • barrier 
to the free flow of sympathy 
and confident friendship be¬ 
tween man and man. For ever 
after that Service , not Self, was 
the motto of this astonishing 
man, .impulsive, erratic, often 
wrong, but ,one of, the most 
remarkable figures ever seen in 
Fleet Street. 


The Girl at the Lathe 


Small Island in a 


Mighty Ocean 


JTveryone who listened to the 
news at the end of last year 
was shocked to hear how a little 
undefended island in the Pacific 
Ocean had been, ruthlessly 
shelled by an enemy. It was the 
lonely coral island of Nauru, the 
Baby of the League of Nations. 

Why should Nauru have been 
attacked ? It is not a base for 
warships or ^aeroplanes ; it has 
no armj>', no munition factories ; 
but it has something which is 
very precious.. Its rocks are full 
of a certain mineral called phos¬ 
phate, which when put on the 
land makes it able to bear richer 
crops. This phosphate is dug up 
and piled on to trucks, which 
carry it to the little jetty, and 
there it is loaded aboard ships 
which carry‘ it to all sorts of 
places to help the soil to produce 
food for mankind. 


Ellice Island and Chinese ? The 
reason for these languages is 
interesting. ... 1 

When the countries of the 
mandate took over the island 
(which, belonged to Germany, 
before the last war) they did not 
grab the- lapd away from the 
Native people, but paid them a 
rent for the right to work the 
phosphates. So the , - Nauruans 
became suddenly, wealthy, and 
did not need to work on the land. 
But in the Ellice Islands, a 
barren groups of atolls hundreds 
of miles away, the young men 
are glad to find a way of earning 
money. China, too, has many 
poverty - stricken people. So 
Chinese 'and' Ellice Islanders 
come to Nauru to work. 


It was this phosphate which 
the enemy wished to destroy, so 
careless are they of the lives of 
mankind. They sent shells burst¬ 
ing on the works and the jetty. 

If you took a walk on Nauru 
you might be surprised to come 
upon notices written in four 
languages — English, • Nauruan, 
Ellice Island, and Chinese. Why 
so many tongues for so small a 
place? English is spoken because 
Nauru is mandated Under the 
protection of Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand, Nauruan— 
well, of course, that is 'the 
language of the country. But 


And how do the Nauruans use 
their wealth ? Very sensibly. 
They like, to get education, and 
send / their young men and 
women abroad to study. They 
are fond of music, and have 
formed r splendid choirs. They 
love beauty, and one way in 
which they .have expressed this 
is in building a lovely church, for 
it is the Christian *faith which 
has helped them not to go the 
way of so many folk who 
suddenly become rich and take 
to foolish .ways which ruin their 
health and character. 


We think of them today 
because nCt long ago they sent a 
gift of money to help us in the 
struggle for freedom. 


Foes of the Elm and the Chestnut 


When the Dutch elm disease 
reached England some years 
ago it destroyed hundreds of 
the “ immemorial elms ” which 
so beautify the English land¬ 
scape. To some degree the 
scourge has subsided, though a 
careful watch has to be kept for 
infected elms. But it proved 
much more potent when j it 
reached America, where thou¬ 
sands instead of hundreds ! of 
elms are yearly being destroyed 


by it, and a special branch of 
the U S Department of Agricul¬ 
ture keeps a continual watch on 
it, treating suspected trees with 
injections to fight the mildew, or 
destroying trees too far gone. 

Now has come another alien 
enemy, the chestnut blight. NcW 
England hills which 40 years ago 
were thickly covered with chest¬ 
nut and' sycamore are noXv bare 
of them and fresh problems 
await the tree doctors. 











ass is littered about our 
streets. We. now realise its' 
ic to us. It is ‘more; precious 
\ diamonds or rubies or any 
d ever found, though a pound 
i may not cost sixpence. 

;hcn the scientific men have 
died discovering all the new 
Is of glass that can be made it 
be worth even more to us*, 
e are some of the things being 
e with it. , • 

Bullet-Proof Glass 

ougli glass is being made info 
ding bricks. Other glasses can 
diaped into frying-pans and 
:>roof cloth. We shall haveja 
sthat can be put on top of the 
hen stove without crackingj 
„ glass window an inch thick 
be made to stop a machine- 
bullet. Glass is made in^o 
bulbs which hold our elec- 
light. Two of the men wljo 
v the bulbs for the first 
ps 60 years .ago are still 
ving'thein. They have seen 
demand for them grow' to 
iy millions a day. Y 
good glass-blower can blow t 
i 500 to 1500 a day, but 
hines can turn out 14 bulbs a 
md, 48,000 an hour, 7,000,000 
week. . One bulb - blowing 
iliine does the work of 2000 
1. Other machines make glass 
hg, ,400 miles of it in a 24- 
r day. 

/e usually see glass in sheets 
i]ocks, but more than, enough 
s threads are spun each year; 
sach across the Solar System.' 
pound of glass can be drawn 
into 3060 miles of glass fibre, 


some of the threads less than the 
diameter of a single hair. These 
fine fibres can .'be' twisted into 
yarns and woven into fireproof 
. cloth. The drawback is that.the. 
cloth, thougltwarm and soft, will 
not stretch ; something more will 
have to be done to make it do so. 

Glass is being made so elastic 
that a man can stand on a thin 
sheet of . it while the ends arc 
supported on trestles. • Science 
will-make it more clastic still. 

People who live in the glass 
houses of the future will not have 
to worry about stone-throwing. 
The stones will bounce off.' 

The glass of our broken windows 
is made by slowly lifting up sheets 
of it with a pole laid on the sur¬ 
face of the molten pool of glass. 
.Plate 1 glass is made by "sending 
a continuous slab of soft hot 
glass between rollers. 

New Requirements 

Thousands of useful new 
glasses' await discovery. The 
astronomer wants them for his 
telescopes, where the glass for 
a big telescope mirror . takes • 
nearly a year to cool down 
aftcq having been kept at 750 
degrees Fahrenheit while being 
moulded. The fuel bill would 
keep 50 houses heated through 
the winter. * ; 

The chemist wants better 
glasses, so does the physicist for 
his spectroscope, the.. physician 
for his thermometers, the. bio¬ 
logist for his microscope. All 
expect the glass-makers to per¬ 
form new miracles', and they will 
do it. , 


The Sham Gipsy 


?sy life J has been made 
glamorous and attractive by 
iy writers, and many town 
3 arid girls sometimes envy 
children who travel 4 the 
itry in caravans, spend their 
j in the open, and are “ free.” 
nfortunately, most of the 
ies in this country are neither 
: Romanies nor good campers, 
ently the : sanitary inspector 
i Kent district reported on 
sral families who were living 
he villages under his control, 
had, found that most of the 
Iren were diseased and under- 
rished, and that their camps 
no sanitary arrangements, 
found these so-called “ gip- 
” were disliked by the 


le Editor asked a few weeks ago 
)6oks for the Children’s Library 
h has now been formed at the 
Iren’s House at Bow, and lie is 
hted to know the CN friends 
’nobly responded. This letter 
is to us from the Children’s House. 

ear Editor, We have 
m accustomed to the unex- 
ed in Bow, but even we were 
prepared for the avalanche 
>ooks that descended on us 
response to your appeal. 

librarian has only just 
>peared after being im- 
sed to the eyebrows. Now 
sits back and gloats over a 
-ordered display of reading 
ter to suit all tastes and ages. 


villagers because of their dis¬ 
honest and untruthful ways,* and 
expressed the opinion that selling 
clothes-pegs was merely • ari 
excuse for telling .fortunes or 
looking for articles which could 
be “ picked up.” . 

He had only one good word 
for the gipsies ; he found that 
they were kind to animals ! 
Their dogs and horses were, in 
fact, much better cared for than 
their children. 

The true Romany may be a 
gentleman of the road; the 
ordinary gipsy is only a nuisance, 
leaving a trail of dirt and disease 
behind him, and living on the 
losses of other people. ITe should’ 
disappear from our countryside. 


itilJfcM 


It is impossible .to say an 
adequate Thank-You to so many 
unknown* friends.. We realise 
what sacrifices must have been 
made in parting from cherished 
possessions, and are grateful to- 
parents and teachers who have 
encouraged ‘'Them in this. We 
had hoped to write separate 
letters, but the task is too 
great and too expensive. * Please 
accept, all of you, the sincere 
•thanks of our warden, Patrick 
Figgis, and of ourselves. You 
have (lone more than present us 
with books ; yon have taken up 
a share in our. work. here, and 
you are recorded in our minds 
and in our files as Friends of 
Kingsley Hall. T. H. Townley 


City of God 

£ity of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublim e! 
The true thy chartered free¬ 
men arc 

Of every age and clinic. 

One holy Church, oiig army 
strong, * , 

Onp steadfast, high intent; 

One working band, one harvest- 
song, 

One King omnipotent. 

Ilow purely hath thy speech * 
come down 

From man’s primeval youth ! 
How grandly hath thine empire 
grown 

Of freedom, love, and truth ! 

How gleam thy watch-fires 
through the night 
With never fainting ray I 
How rise thy towers, serene and 
bright. 

To meet the dawning day ! 

In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands ; 
Unharmed upon the .eternal 
Rock 

The eternal City stands. 

The American Samuel Johnson 

None Shall Be Wronged 

r PiiE spirit of liberty is not, as 
A multitudes imagine, a jealousy 
of.our own particular rights, but a 
respect for the rights of others, 
and an unwillingness that anyone, 
whether high or low, yslioukl be 
wronged or trampled underfoot. 

W. E. Channing 

THE QUIET MIND' 

Cweet are the thoughts that 
savour of content; 

The quiet mind is richer than a 
crown ; 

Sweet are the nights in careless 
slumber spent; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune’s 
angry frown. 

Such sweet content, such minds, 
such sleep, such bliss. 

Beggars enjoy when princes oft 
do miss. 

» Strait is the Gate 

ITnter ye in at the strait gate, 
for wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, but strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life. Jesus 

THE WATCHWORD 

YV 7 e bear the wrong in silence, 

™ We. store it in our brain ; 
They think us dull, they think us 
dead, ; .* 

But we shall rise again ; 

A trumpet through the land will 
ring; 

A hcaying through the mass ; 

A trampling through their palaces 
Until they break like glass ; 

We’ll cease to weep by cherished 
graves, 

Front lonely homes we’ll flee 
And still, as rolls our million march, 
Its watchword brave shall be: 

The coming hope, the future day 
When wrong to right shall bow, 

And hearts that have the courage, 
man. 

To make that future now. r 

Ernest Charles Jones 

The City or the Fields? 

Ask any sclioolbpy up to the 
age of fifteen where he would 
spend his holidays. Not one in 
five hundred will say, “ In the 
streets of Condon,” if.you give 
him the option of green fields- 
anc]. running waters. It is, then, 
a fair presumption that there 
must be something of the .child 
still in the character of the men 
and women whom the country 1 
charms in maturer, as in dawning 
life, Bulwer. Ly tton . 



mm 

St PAULS 


Three Things For 
Three Minutes 

, Whatsoever things are. true, 
whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things arc 
just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think 
of these things. Letters of Paul 

TbiE Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want. 

He maketh mo to lie, down in 
green pastures ; lie - leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He rcstoreth my soul; he leadetlf 
me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for tliou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they;comfort 
me. . 

Tliou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies ; 
thou anointest my. head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. 

Siircfy goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 1 Psalm 23 

Qur Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven; 

.Give us this day our daily bread, 
And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil, 

For thine is the kingdom, and 
. the power, and the glory, for. 
ever. * Amen 
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John Wesley as he 
stands in the forecourt 
of Wesley’s Chapel in 
City Road, London 


High Heart 

Joyce Kilmer, who wrote the 
lovely poem on Trees, went out to 
the Great War, and as he sailed to 
Prance his wife wrote these- verses. 
i Alas for the golden morning when 
, he was to have come home! 

, "JTie sea-that I watch from my 
, window 

[ Is gray and white ; 

, I see it toss in the darkness 
; All the night. 

My soul swoops down to sorrow 
* As the seagulls dip, 

1 And all my love flics after 
l Your lonely ship. 

; Yet I,am not despairing; 

Though wc must part, 

| Nothing can be too bitter 
For my high heart; 

, AU in the dreary midnight, 
j Watching the flying foam, 

; I wait for a golden morning 
; ' When you come home. 

This Does Not Forsake Us 

! 'T’iiere is scarcely a single joy pr 
’*■ sorrow within the experience 
^of our fellow-creatures which we 
have,not .tasted ; yet the belief in 
the good and beautiful has never 
forsaken us. It has been medicine 
to us . in sickness,, richness in 
poverty, and the best part of all 
that ever delighted us in health and 
success. Leigh Hunt 

TO US 

TJnfaltering, unbreakable you 
stand, • 

Last bastion of hope for all the 
world, 

No-thought of yielding in your 
stricken land, 

No lowering of flags, for. you. 

Unfurled - 

Your banners and unbowed your 
noble pride, ’ 

And we, could we live; England, 
if you died ? 

Deidre Shannon (U S A) 

The Happiest Man 

■ VV7iien ■ Socrates was asked 
which of mortal men was 
to be accounted nearest to the 
gods in happiness, he answered, 
” That man who is in want of 
fewest things,” 

OLD HUNDREDTH 

, All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful 
voice: p 

Him serve with mirth. His praise 
forth tell; 

CQme ye before Him and rejoice. 

The Lord, ye know, is God indeed ; 
Without our aid He did us make ; 

We are His flock, He doth us feed, * - 
And for His sheep He doth us take. 

O enter then His gates with praise. 
Approach with joy His courts unto ; 
Praise, laud, and bless His name 
always, 

For it is seemly to to do. 

For why the Lord our God is good. 
His mercy is for ever sure ; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure. 

William ICethe 

Something Remains 

Come of the brightest drops in 
the chalice of life may still 
remain for us in old age. The 
last draught which a kind 
Providence gives us to drink, 
though near the bottom of the 
cup, may, as it is said of the 
draught of the Roman of old, 
have at the very bottom most 
costly pearls; t ' W, A. Newman 
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S't^How to Bowl the Ball 


On playing’ cricket, on the field or, 
off, Commander Fry is-a marrtor hoys 
to follow everywhere; and here we 
greet him as our King of Cricketers. 

go oks on cricket always con- 
. tain ten pages about batting 
for one about bowling. Tlie 
reason: is that there .is- so little. 
that is (lescribable in the actions 
of a goocl bowler. / Moreover, : 
everybody can learn .to be .at" 
least a fair batsman unless, he 
has bad eyesight, but only those 
who have some" natural talent 
can learn to bowl well enough to 
he useful in matches. / Z Z 

The truth is that, although no 
bowler is any good who cannot 
bowl what is called “ a good 
length," and who cannot also 
control the direction of his 
bowling, lots of bowlers who can 
do both are useless against really 
good batsmen—for the qualities 
which make a fine bowler are, 
iirst, a natural deceptiveness in 
the flight of the ball as bowled 
hy him, and, secondly, a natural 
** fizz " and ‘ liveliness in his 
bowling. Nobody can teach a 
bowler to obtain these qualities. 

Young bowlers are told that, 
they must learn to bowl straight 
an d to bowl "a goocl length. ’ 1 
They must, . i . . 

The Real Point 

But the real point as * to 
straightness is not straightness ; . 
it is control of direction: When 
ia bowler can control the"; direc¬ 
tion of his bowling so as to be. 
able to bowl at will a ball which 
,will hit the wicket, or one that 
is a foot outside the off-stump, 
,or perhaps two feet outside the 
foff-stump, he, of course, will 
'not bowl wides and “ balls to 
leg." But it is not mechanical 
straightness that he needs; it 
is such control over direction 
as enables him to bowl a ball 
sometimes dead straight, some¬ 
times outside the off-stump, at 
will. Of course, this . ability 
comes from practice, and there 
is nothing more to say about it, 

About “ good length " there 
is much muddle. I do not think 
a young bowler can learn to 
bowl a “ goocl length " by put¬ 
ting down a mark and aiming at 
it, for “ goocl length " depends 
upon the batsman-—a ball that 
is “good length" to one bats¬ 
man is not so good to another. 


What the .yourtg "bowler .wants 
to* learn, is control..ofL length. 
This means that he. can at will 
pitch • his, ball a little. nearer to 
the batsmaiv or a* little nearer to 
himself; According as he feels 
that the batsman' is made less 
at ease by the one’ or .the other. 
:/ Of course, “ full pitches "'and' 
‘ ‘ long hops, ’ * are , ball. • We all ' 
know what 1 they are ; but there 
is . a margin between ’ an over- 
pitched ball; ancl a short-pitched 
, ball within which there .is quite 
a distinct variety of length, and 
it is only by his feel of how the 
batsman is playing his bowling 
that the bowler knows when he 
is pitching the ball so as to give 
trouble. 

Keep the Batsman Alert 

The way to learn to bowl a 
“good length" is to practise 
bowling at a batsman, always 
holding in. mind that you must 
not let ,him keep on playing at 
his-, ease. If he is “ playing 
back " with ease, you must try 
to pull him - forward; if he is 
“ playing forward" with ease, 
you must try to. force him back. 

Any young bowler who has . 
really got it in him to be a good 
bowler will* soon find out what 
these remarks mean if he sets 
about the matter with intelli¬ 
gence. Bowling needs much 
practice with all these points 
.clearly in mind. 

As for “ twist" and “ break," 
you need not bother about them. 
You will know quickly enough 
if you can compass them, and 
will need no hints. C. B. F. 

Electric Honey 

An earlier honey harvest is 
promised in .future through the 
use of electricity, not by giving 
the bees artificial daylight, as~ 
has been done with laying hens, 
but by keeping the hives at 
a comfortable temperature no 
lower than that of the mildest 
winter. r Light is actually ex¬ 
cluded from the hive by using 
two special heating lamps which 
are completely black ; the pair * 
of lamps is. fitted in the crown 
of the hive and raises the tem¬ 
perature by about 18 degrees. 
Electrically wanned beehives are 
now being tried at the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station*. 
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London lads of the Pixie's Hill Camp School at 
Heme! Hempstead going out to cricket practice 


So Jany Things? 

The Boy Talks 

With the Man 

Boy. My father tells me that 
when lie was a boy he was not 
asked to study as many subjects 
, as. I have to tackle. Why. must we 
nowadays learn so .many things ?, • ; 

Man. There arc two main 
reasons. The first is that, our con¬ 
ception of the value of a good 
education has widened in recent 
years; the second is. that v the 
scientific advance , makes it both 
dangerous and humiliating to re¬ 
main in ignorance.’ 

Boy. Well, I certainly am glad 
that I know how my wireless set 
works; when my father was a boy 
wireless had not been invented. 

Man. It is remarkable how 
many marvellous discoveries have 
been made and magical inventions 
conceived in the last few‘genera¬ 
tions. Coal. beat sail on the high 
seas in your grandfather's lifetime, 
yet already the coal-driven ship is 
a back number. As for ■ the aero¬ 
plane, it was only in 1909 that, the 
Frenchman, Bteriot, flew the Chan¬ 
nel. And actually many parts and 
functions of our own bodies were 
still secrets when I was your age. 

• Boy. How can a single brain 
grasp so many things ? 

Man. I might well answer that 
by saying " Try it and see 1 " The 
capacity of the average brain is ■ 
very great, and mental power has 
only to be exercised to develop 
marvellous powers of retention, 
understanding, and command. Some 
people, of course, are brighter than 
others, but I speak of the average 
mind when I say that, given due 
-education, it is capable of much. 

Boy, But doesn’t learning one 
thing knock another out ? 

Man. On the contrary, each gift 
acquired helps 11s to gain more. 
.Recall what I said to you about 
memory, and let me add another , 
thought to it. All things in 'the 
Universe are intimately connected. 
All the branches of knowledge spring 
from the same tree. The stars are 
made of the same materials as our 
globe. The aspects of life present 
many different forms, but they, 
exhibit a common origin. Life and 
its framework form a glorious unity, 
and to gain knowledge of any part 
of it helps us to understand the 
whole. Each item of learning is 
bound up with all the rest, so that 
the gaining of knowledge becomes 
easier and not more difficult as we 
widen our studies. 

Boy, Then can one mind grasp 
all the sciences ? 

Man. Undoubtedly. It is pos¬ 
sible to walk abroad, in town or 
country, with an informed mind 
that knows the elements of life, 
is able to appreciate what is good 
and true and beautiful, and per¬ 
ceives what is needed to repair 
what is wrong. 

Boy. I confess I do feel a new 
satisfaction when I learn something 
worth knowing, and I shall love 
to learn more and more. 

Man. Yes, and remember, when 
you are learning, what Tennyson 
says : ; * 

Let knowledge grow from more to 

more > 

But more of reverence An us divelL * 

The Censor & Mr Hitler 

A- little maid evacuated to 
America was asked the other day 
if the censor deleted much of the 
letters she received from home. 
“ Not'much," she replied ; “ but 
the other day Mummie wrote 
that she didn’t think Mr Hitler 
would invade England, and the 
censor classed out Mr." 


tive worlds m Hiding 

While Mars Reigns in the Sky 

■Jiiere is at present a singular Sun he should be-rapidly/pur-. 

absence of visible , planets suing his way through the watery 
from the evening sky, while only Aquarius, eventually to get in- 
one, Mars, is visible in the early morn- volved among the Fishes (Pisces), 
ing, writes the C N Astronomer. All ’another watery constellation of the 
the others would appear to be in Zodiac. There Mars * will dwindle 
hiding, asrin fact they are—hiding into insignificance and obscurity.at 
in the Sun's.rays ; so that just npw tlie end of the year after his blaze 
they would present a scene of rare into ■ sinister glory. These celestial 
• splendour if only the.Sun himself .events might indeed .seem like, an 
were eclipsed by the Moon for a f£\v allegorical portent, though actually 
.minutes. , .. .they present a curious coincideTice 

It would be at its best on Monday of circumstances-that inofct certainly 
next, when Jupiter will, apparently, : never happened before. ' . Z 


tor ",iJ.P/e/aVes: SJ 
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I Aldebaranlf- , 
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The planets as at present grouped 
near the Sun. # This spectacle would 
be revealed*if the Sun were eclipsed. 


pass just, below the Sun. The scene 
surrounding the Sun then, if he were 
eclipsed, is indicated by tlie map, 
which shows exactly where all the 
planets arc assembled in the con¬ 
stellation of Taurus, the Bull, and 
near to the red-glinting Bull’s Eye, 
Aldebaranf 

Here is a most rare grouping of 
worlds, and 
it is only the 
radiance of 
the Sun 
diffused 
through the 
Earth's at¬ 
mosphere 
which hides 
this grand . 
sight from The planets as a 
us; but could 1 near the Sun. Tl 
we ascend for - be revealeddf the 
only 50 miles 

or so above the Earth's surface the 
•spectacle would be revealed in all 
its splendour. Because then we 
should be above the dense light- 
diffusing layers of the Earth's 
atmosphere, which, though extend¬ 
ing above us for about another 450 
miles, is there so light and rarefied 
that it would have no appreciable 
effect on their visibility. 

The 'surface of the Moon, which 
is without any appreciable atmo¬ 
sphere, would be an ideal view¬ 
point; for there exactly the same 
scene would be presented. In fact, 
the Sun, planets, and stars are 
always to be seen at the same time 
from the Moon,‘ the sky-being an in¬ 
tense black instead of shades of blue. 

It seems appropriate that Mars, 
the celestial symbol of war, should 
be the exception from this planetary 
gathering at this eventful time, and 
that while all these are assembled 
and screened by the life-giving 


* URANUS V. > 


However, those worlds will soon 
emerge from the screen of the Sun's 
rays ; in a fortnight both Mercury, 
and Venus will be visible low down 
in the west in the evening, while 
Jupiter and Saturn will emerge from 
the other side of the Sun and become 
visible in the early morning low in 
the east, to be followed later by 
Uranus. 

At present 
Mars is the. 
/nearest 
world to us, 
being about 
99 million 
miles away ; 

' he is ■ still 
low in the 
present grouped south in 

Is spectacle would the early 

Sun were eclipsed. morning sky 

and is- the 
brightest object there, being un¬ 
mistakable with liis rosy tint. He is 
brightening rapidly and will be at 
his nearest , and greatest* brilliance 
in October. 

/ 

Meanwhile the other great planets 
will be approaching and growing 
in lustre and magnitude to take the 
place of Mars by the end of the year. 
Fleet Mercury, the celestial symbol 
of speed, travel, and commerce, 
will come and go like a " trader " in 
the ocean of space. Venus, the sym¬ 
bol of love, will grow r to outshine 
Mars by five to one, and with 
Jupiter, ‘ the celestial symbol of 
light and power, will be the glory of 
the evening sky ; while Saturn, rthe 
mythological father of Jupiter, and 
the celestial symbol of agriculture 
and civilisation, will, as befits him, 
add to the glory of the others, while 
. Mars, the symbol of war, dwindles 
into insignificance; and all before' 
this year is out. G. F. M. 


The Changing Bird Mag 


giRDs that have trooped' back 
from their winter migration 
have in many cases * found 
themselves in need of new homes, 
for since they flew away last 
autumn immense numbers of 
trees have been felled. Resident 
as well as migrant birds suffer ; 
there is great fear, for example, 
for the safety of heronries, to 
which woodmen often approach 
too near. > 

Birds must be adaptable or 
perish. It was the same in the 
days of Gilbert White, when he 


lamented (as we should not today 
with our greater knowledge of 
their evil ways) the passing of 
the wood-pigeons, which, before 
the beechen woods were so much 
destroyed, were there in such 
myriads that their flocks reached 
a mile in length as they went 
out in the morning to feed. 

Seven years later/however, he 
found that the pigeons had found 
compensation in the fields of 
barley and turnips, and were 
doing great damage to these 
crops. 


The Little Bomb With a Window 


Two things used before the 
war almost exclusively for 
healing are now being used in 
making acrhplane engines and 
in. other branches of engineering. 
These arc the X-rays and radium. 

The inspection of castings by 
looking through them with 
X-rays, which cast . a visible 
image on.the viewing screen, is 
now part of the ordinary routine 
in certain branches of aeroplane 
construction. X-ray photographs 
are taken to check the thorough¬ 


ness of welds. But there comes 
a point where the casting is too 
thick for even X-rays to pene¬ 
trate it, and here radium is now 
being used. A little lead bomb 
containing radium, and with a 
tiny " window," is placed on 
one side of the metal casting, a 
photographic film on the other 
side. The rays coming from the 
little window of the bomb pene¬ 
trate the metal and throw a 
photographic image on the film 
of any flaws. 
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Here are move, dories of our countryside from 
he King’s England hooks, the Editor’s .survey 
'all England, with'its towns, cities, 'and villages . 
he volumes are full of tales of our people, the 


tvork. of their hands, and the g legacy they left 
behind for us to see. As we cannot travel today, the 
next best thing is to be reading about our country . 
The books are published by Hodder and Stoughton . 


Sussex 

The Lovers 

From the Jacobean pulpit of 
ic 13th-century church' at 
uxted in Sussex WordsAVorth’s 
■other Christopher -preached 
lout a thousand sermons. Ho 
as here about half a century, 
id sleeps in the churchyard. 
r e may wonder that his brother 
Viliam left us no poem of the, 
ory of tAVO lovers who lie close 
/. She was a Avidow named 
ary Relfe, he was James 
tkinson, and the time was 
742. The- wedding day Avas 
ted arid all was ready Avhen 
iddenly she died, and suddenly 
3. folloAved her, and. they Aye re 
id in one grave on Avliat should 
ive been their wedding day. 

Surrey 

The Very Old Mart 

In an unknown grave at Clandon 
Surrey lies an old man Avho saAV 
e execution of Charles Stuart; 
ul living not far away when avg 
tied .was the first Earl of Midleton, 
ho told a remarkable story of a 
ik with the. old man who had this 
■amatic experience. He said that 
lien he was young lie-met . Lord 
Dvelace, who as a boy had been to 
e Lord Onslow, and Lord OnsloAV 
id made the boy write down these 
ords : , , . 

Today j -saw Lord Onslow ,. who 
id dined with • Boisragon, who was 
'esent at ■ the <: execution -of King 
harks. ■: >/./ -'■.•r 

As if • this were/not romantic’ 
lough, Lord Midl6ton, dn telling 


this story, added that lie' had 
lunched with Lord John Russell 
and helped him on with his coat, 
and as he did so Lord John said to 
him, “ Remember that you have 
. met a . man who lunched Avith 
Wellington at Torres Vedras and 
dined Avith Napoleon, on Elba/* 

DORSET/ 

The bandy’s Palace 

Standing in a park in the' 
Dorset village of Tarrant Gun- 
ville is the oddly-shaped East- 
bury House, all that is left of a 
mansion designed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh 200 years ago for 
George . Bubb Dodington, He 
Avas a great dandy, and paid 
£140,000 for his place, which was 
soon pulled down .because they 
could not afford to keep it up.^ 
Robert BroAvning ’put him into 
a poem, speaking of the scoff 
that greeted his name, and add¬ 
ing : , Folk see but one 

Move fool, as well . as knave, in 
Dodington . .. • ' 

Son of a Weymouth apothe¬ 
cary, his uncle left him a fortune, 
and he intrigued until he was 
made Lord Melcpmbe. He built 
this pompous house on the) lines 
of Blenheim, with an enormous' 
portico of columns. The owner 
■ could - only be approached 
1 thorough suites pf apartments 
with painted ceilings and walls 
hung with; velvet, and he slept 
in a bed canopied with peacock 
‘ feathers. . 1 ^ 

; In only forty years all this 
show-:and splendour, came to an 
end \vith Dodington’s death; 


BEDTIME CORNER 



L ITTLE Bo-peep has lost 
her sheep 

And can't tell where to 
find them. 

Leave them alone, and 
they'll come home 
And carry their tails 
behind them. 


L ITTLE Bo-peep fell fast 
asleep, 

And dreamt she heard them 
bleating; 

When she awoke ’twas all 
a joke, 

For the lambs were still 
a-fleeting. 


The parable of The Tares 


The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a N maiv 
which sowed good seed in his! 
field ; but while men slept 
his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the' Avheat. 
When the blade Avas sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the tares also. 

So the servants of the 
householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst not thou 
sow good seed in thy field ? 
From Avhence then hath it 
tares ? He said to them, An 
enemy* hath done . this. The 
servants said, Wilt thou then 
that wc go and gather them 
Tip ? But he said, Nay, lest 
while ye gather up the tares 


yc root up also the wheat 
' with them. Let both. _.groAV 
together until the harvest; 
and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers. 
Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind Them J in 
bundles to burn them ; but 
gather the wheat into my barn. 

O u - Lord , be with me through 
■ this night, and bring me 
to another day that I may do 
Thy will. Come to my heart, 
pardon all my sins, and help 
me to be a faithful soldier 
and servant until my life’s 
end . Bless all Thy children in 
. every land, and give us peace . . 


Cumberland 

Wolfe’s Elizabeth 

In the' attractive old church of 
Iscl, in Cumberland, are memorials 
to the Lawsons, whose home is still 
there, looking on to a charming 
walled garden. One was Sir Wilfrid 
of 1632 ; tlie other was Sir Wilfrid 
of 1688, who Avas evidently proud 
of having married off his four sons 
and eight daughters, for the fact 
is recorded, bn his tablet. There 
were several more Sir Wilfrids- 
before the direct' line ended, one 
of them the father of Elizabeth 
Lawson whom General Wolfe 
wanted to marry. The general 
was then only a gallant young 
major, and she had gone from Isel' 
to be a maid of honour at Court. 
Ilis mother killed the plan but riot 
his love, and years later Wolfe said 
that the very sight , of Elizabeth's 
picture on the Avail took away his 
appetite for dinner, 

Westmorland 
L ike Dick Whittington 

The church of Ings, in West¬ 
morland, and the almshouses 
with their lovely., gardens were 
Robert Bateman's thankoffering 
to the village which gave, him 
his opportunity, of, making a 
fortune. He built the church in 
1743, and gave it a floor of lovely 
Italian marble. It is a memorial ; 
1 to the Dick Whittington of Ings 
vwhose portrait is in the nave, 
Avhere liis smiling eyes look out. 
on this church he gave t.o. his 
village .but never saw. - . 

Here is set in brass his story 
.as Wordsworth told it.: 

There’s Robert Bateman, thought 
she lo herself, 

■He ivas a parish boy—at the 
church door , 

They made a • gathering : for him, 
shillings, pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith tlie 
neighbours bought 
A basket which they filled with 
pedlar’s wares ; 

And with this basket on his arm 
the lad ** , • 

Went up to London . . . where he 
i grew wondrous rich 
‘And left estates and moneys to 
the poor, ' 

And at his birthplace <built a 
chapel floor ef 

With marble which he sent from 
foreign lands . 

• It is a wonderful story of how 
a poor boy became rich, but we 
'are sorry it all ends so unhappily, 

J for less than a year after the 
first stones of his church :were 
laid Robert Avas killed by an 
Italian captain as he was sailing 
home in one qf his own ships. 
Far away in some strange grave 
he sleeps, or in the sea. 

Hertfordshire 

Wren’s Right-Hand 
Man 

Christopher Wren's friend Nich¬ 
olas Hawksmoor, Avhen lie lay dying 
by the Thames in London (where 
he had put Ids handiwork in the 
dome of St Paul's and on the 
towers of Westminster Abbey), 

- thought of the Hertfordshire hilltop 
village of Shenley and asked that 
he might he buried there. He lies 
under one of the churchyard yews. 


having ended a long life of work in 
1736. He AA r as Avith Wren as his 
. assistant, all. the time, on- St Paul's, 
and finished the western towers of ’ 
the Abbey Avhich Wren had de¬ 
signed but could not finish. He 
Tvas a prime mover in the building 
of fifty Queen Anne churches in 
. London, helped Sir John Vanbrugh 
with Blenheim, built colleges, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and re¬ 
stored Beverley Minster. He was a- 
modest man with an infinite grasp 
of detail, and had a great influence, 
on the architecture of his time. 1 * 

Kent 

The Queer Old Man 

At Monks Horton • in Kent 
sleeps one of the queerest men 
who ever lived, Lord Rokeby, 
They carried him from Horton 
Park, an old man of 88, in the 
last year of the 18 th century. 
He is in the Ingoldsby Legends 
as the man who used to tuck his’ 
beard between his legs. He is in 
the political history of his .time 
as a pamphleteer who demanded 
Pitt’s dismissal. • He is in the, 
books of 18th-century gossip as, 
a man who lived largely on beef 
tea, took walks long enough to 
tire a horse, and spent much of 
his time in a bath Avarmed by the 
sun's rays. He had a horror of 
paper money, and when he died 
they found thousands of, guineas 
in liis house. 

< . .... 

Berkshire 

Knight in Armour 

, A splendid sight in the Berkshire 
church, of. ■ Aldermaston is the 
alabaster • tomb * of Sir f George 
Forster, - a • distinguished; soldier 
whom Henry the Eighth summoned - 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
He is in liis armour, wearing a collar 
with ri pendant portcullis, arid by 
his side lies his Avife Avith an em-. 
broidered headdress and dainty 
necklace, and;a. little,dog at her feet 
biting the folds of her, mantle. 
Round the tomb are beautiful little 
figures of knights and ladies, 19 in 
all, sons and daughters and perhaps 
retainers too. 

Cornwall 

1000 Years Ago 

«A pathetic memory of a 
thousand years is in the little 
Cornish church of Cubert, look¬ 
ing out over the sand dunes 
to the sea ; two . miles away. 
It is built into the west wall of 
the ' to Aver, a crude : granite' 
pillar with the remains of an 
inscription carved on it by a 
Saxon mason, and Ave are able 
after all these years to make out 
the words : “ Conetocius’, son 

of Tegerno, a sad loss.” The 
world has seen what it has seen 
in these thousand years, and still 
it is possible to feel sorrowful for 
Tegerno for the loss of his son. 


The 10,000-Year 


Clock 


The boys and girls'in Aurora,' 
V ■ Illinois, have ho excuse for 
bciiig late for school now. 1 j 
They have a clock in their 
.public library ihat will tell the 
time for 10,000 years and keep an 
eye 011 the sun,] moon, and stars 
as well! 


It is William 
liomical clock, 


Blariford’s astro-, 
given to the . 


schoolchildren by the groAvn-ups 
of Aurora, William Blanford 
was born a century ago in Eng¬ 
land and came) to Aurora when 
still a lad. Ev^ri then he had a 
Avonderful knowledge’ of watches, 
clocks, astronomy, and other 
sciences. He ppent almost his 
whole life making what is ..said 
to be, one of the most wonderful 
pieces . of . mechanism in exist¬ 
ence, a clock covering a calendar 
of 10,000 years\ Avithout need to 
be repaired for l^he first thousand." 
The dial is wound once in 68 
years. ■ ’’ '■ • 

The clock is nine feet high and 
looks like a grandfather’s clocks 
On top of three dials is a moon 
frame; a small brass moon 
moves about showing the phases 
of the moon. The first two dials 


. show the move: 
its annual 


[nent of the earth' 
orbit, the con¬ 


stellations for the seasons being 
shown by the signs; of the zodiac. 
The names of the'year, month, 
day, and date are Shown, as well 
as the leap years’. ' ’ 4 ; ’* 4: 

But'themostJ interesting is the’ 
third dial, which is marked with' 
longitude east hnd west of* Green¬ 
wich and moyek within a circular 
rim divided into 24 hours, the f 
dial making . ‘one revolution in' 
24 hours. A table below gives 
the longitude of the important 
cities of the world, and so the, 
children , can easily find , the 
time! of the day in Sydney by, 
finding its longitude on the table 
and then on the dial.’ . '/ , 

APPLICATION REFUSED 

Giving her age as .38, a woman 
after a blitz Avent to an RAF 
office and. demanded to join, the 
Women's Auxiliary Air Force. • 
• She insisted that she should join 
as a fabric worker, as she could 
handle . a sewing - machine Avell. 
Reluctantly sh^ was refused.- . 

The reason fpr the refusal was 
that she is 83. 


Devon 

A Village Drake Knew 

Yelverton in Devon is one of the 
villages Francis Drake must have 
knoAvn as a boy, for it is not far 
from his.old home. Its houses are 
gathered, about a common crossed 
by moorland roads, glorying in 
magnificent vistas of lovely wooded 
valleys and of Dartmoor, Avitli 
Brent Tor Church crowning its 
rocky hill. aAvay on the horizon. 
Its fine modern church, with velvet 
lawns surrounding it, is in the 
grand 14th-century tradition, with 
lovely arcades and tall pillars. On 
the striking. poppyheads of the 
clipir stalls are lovely carvings of 
floAvers, among which is a cater¬ 
pillar'nibbling at a . berry, a snail 
on a slo\v. expedition of discovery, 
and birds blithely singing on the 
boughs. 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STQMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother 1 You’ll be positively 
amazed’ hoAv quickly a little 4 Milk 
of Magnesia'* sweetens a stomach 
made sour and | sick by too much 
rich food. 1 Milk of Magnesia * 
overcomes the I sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomacli. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away and in no time the little one 
is as lively as a cricket* Then 4 Milk 
of Magnesia * mpA r es the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have, 
made the child ill. .. At the first sign, 
of sickness* just give ‘ Milk of 


Magnesia * "and 
the bud. Get / 
today and havej 


nip the attack in 
jMilk of Magnesia * 
it handy. _ 1/5 and 


2/10 (treble quantity). Including 


Purchase Tax. 


- Also ‘Milk Of 


Magnesia ' brand Tablets, 7 d., 1/1},* 
2/3 and 3 / 1 1| (Including. Pur¬ 
chase Tax), Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ‘ Milk. of 
Magnesia,* - | 

4 Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark 
Phillips* 'preparation of Magnesia, 
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NOT THE FIRST 

MS A: Hefe's a poet singing 
that while his body is in 
London his soul is in the country,:' 

. Mr.JL: Well, he’s not;the first , 
poet whp has had / trouble in 
keeping body and-sbul together. 



Wonders of 


Animal Life 


Something to Remember 

J^espect the:old.if .you are young, 

. Help the weak if you are 
. /.strong, ♦... */ ■ ■' ./-•■ •• : 

Confess your faults if you are wrong,. 
And when you're angry hold your 
/tongue. 


A > hi ri> . hides her 'pretty head ; 

. ■ uncfer her' wings /;'/ ^' ‘ 

A hedgehog- rolls up in a ball; } 

A bat, upside-down, spreads his 
eats on his 'crown; 

From chrysalids butterflies crawl, 


QUEER DICTIONARY 

t A queer . dictionary could be 
compiled of words and their meanings, 
as given by boys and girls at school 
in. the course of their lessons. These 
are some actual definitions collected 
from various schools : 

. y^LiAS, a good man in the Bible. / 
■ * * Ammonia, the food of the gods.. 
Emolument, " the headstone of a 
<■ grave. . - V /* ■ 1 

Equestrian, one who asks questions. 
Idolater, a very idol person/ 
Irrigate, to make fun of< i” . 

Mendapious, that; which can be 
; mended. ■ . 

Parasite, a kind of umbrella. 
Tenacious, teii acres of land.' /' 

- . Look the words up in the dic¬ 
tionary and you will see their real 
meanings. .. 


A tortoise retires 'neatli the rim 
of his shell; ‘ - L ‘ 

A shell- too/is shield for the snail; 
The froggie, one knows, as a 
• tadpole'he goes ; . 

With liis legs tucked away in his 
tail 


PETRIFIED LAWS 

An English man of science was 
v telling a story of a'petrified 
forest he had seen with petrified 
lions * arid tigers. An American; 
listener,: who disbelieved him, 
capped it with another of a 
petrified forest in Kansas with 
petrified / birds flying overhead. 

' V/‘ But that's impossible, 1 ' said 
the /Englishman ; it's against 
all the.laws of science." 

: “ Yes ; but in that forest,'' 
was the reply, f ‘' all the laws *■ of 
science were petrified too." ' 


A SHY OLD LADY 

'J'here lives ah old lady at Rye 
,• Who is. so excessively shy. .* 
“ Arc you in ? "^callers shout, 
And she says,." No, I'm out! " 
Or she shudders mid makes no 
reply. 


Time-Table Changes 

The following notice was ; put up 
at a small country railway , station : 

Notice 

'J/he 9.3o ; p m .train, wifi not run 


■ in • future, so there . will be no 
last train this month. By Order* . 


48. A Fish That Feeds its 
Friend 

On the coral reef n^ar Batavia 
are found some sea-anemones with 
long tentacles, thickly covered with 
stinging cells. Between these 
. weapons, which. other,animals are' 
careful to avoid, swims calmly a 
t little defenceless .fish .which is thus 
defended against all its enemies. 
In return for this protection the 
fish shares ..its ' food with the 
anemone, breaking off pieces and 
placing them in the mouth of the 
anemone. The; anemone never 
hurts the fish, even when the little 
fish pushes and hustles it, yet at 
the slightest touch frqm any other 
source the anemone begins a fierce 
poison, attack. ‘ 


How Mrs Hemans Wrote 
Her Name 


]y[Rs Felicia Hemans, oile of the 1 
■. - ' best known of our' women ' 
poets,'died,near Dublin on May 16, * 
1835, 'when only 41. Though her. 
poetry.. never .attained / greatness/: 
its directness and .simplicity,; give, 


Do You Live in Cumberland ? 

(Cumberland means the land of 
. ' the Cumbri, or Gymry, a name 
for,the Welsh, or Ancient Britons, 
manj? of ,whom were driven into 
the west by the Anglo : Saxons. . , . 


A Magic Number 


Jumbled Birds 


k'% 




'J'iie number 142857 is very curtails; 

- for if the digits.a^e in succession . 
transposed from the first place to the • 
end the ■ new 'number is in, every 
case a multiple of' 142857. 

142857 = 142857X1 '■■■'■ 

428571 = 142857X3 ' ; 

285714 = 142857X2 
857142 = 142857X0 
\ ' 571428 = 142857X4 . 

• • ;. • 714285 = 142857X 5 


TRANSPOSITIONS 






In this picture the letters; in the 
names of the birds have been mixed 
iip. Can you see what they : are ? 

* • - ' ‘ ' ' Answer next week 


t. V, . SUITED 

'J'ms happened in/those far-off 
days.when a man could afford 
a new hat. 

Although many hats were tried 
on none seemed to suit the customer, 
ufitiPat' last the salesman'shouted 
with glee,’ “That'g, the hat for you, 
sir ; it really suits ybu." 

" Ifquite agree,"' was the reply. 
*1 It’s my, own hat 1 " 


hen quite complete a specimen 
I may be said to be, 

Now large, or spacious, if you will 
.but take, the head off me. 
Transpose, and then behold a tree 
which hears, a useful juice 
Behead, and once again transpose, 
you have here an excuse. „ 

Turn this about, and without doubt 
, : the next will be a bound ; 

Now .do. the same, and then, my 
name will sutely be a sound..: 
Next this/transpose, and here a 
a fence, will come before your sight/ 
My whole behead, curtail, transpose, 

. and it will show a light; 

This please beheadi and then, trans¬ 
pose, tlie world's on me portrayed. 
My. whole 'behead, 'delete, trans-' 
pose, and masculine's displayed/ 
Now .this transpose,then 'twill 
. disclose /that I/am to disable. 
Do so once, more, and it is sure I'm 
« -; seen upon your table. ' • 

J ... ' . . }V3M *mV\ tyviu *(fVM ‘(fuiVj *3^4 

*JV94 ‘4VJl ‘vlJ[4 l 9l4niv 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


■ Reading Across. 1 A celestial 
body. 4 Anxiety. , 8 To drag a 
boat by rope. ‘ 9 A rabble. 10 A 
pitcher. 12 To travel in a 
vehicle; 13 To negotiate to effect 
a reconciliation. 15 Quadruped, 
older than .its name suggests. 
18 Good health. 21’Grasped.. 
23 Ireland. 24 Mountains on 
Europe-Asia boundary/ 25 
Odean. 26 A great number. 
27 Huge mass of ice. ; • 


' Reading Down. 1 Stalk. 

2 A citadel. 3'Influenced by ' 
fear. 4 Luck. ’ 6 One of the 
- Great Lakes/.. 6 To accumulate. 

7 A mass', of .rocks . near- the . 
surface of the water. 11 Stiffly, 
14 A busy insect. 10 A familiar 
willow/, 17 A close, friend.’ 
i8 A‘kind of tart. ID A Celtic 
language. 20 A branch broken 
from h tree. 22 A periodjof time.' 



Jacko Thinks of Father 


it a real‘.charm, so mat it lias 
become part of the literature of 
the nation, ^ Such poems as The 
Stately Homes of England and* 
The Graves of a Household will 
never be'Tbrgotten. 



Ml A 
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49. A Fish That Goes .• 
A-fishing , " 

The fishing-frog, or wide-gab/so 
• named from its wide; and/ugly 
mouth, is too slow to catch food by 
swimming. It uses craft. ' Lying 
concealed in the muddy sand of the 
sea-bed, it waves in the water 
above - three glittering filaments 
which project from ;its head, 
■ Inquisitive fish swim up to nibble, 
and snap go the fishing-frog’s jaws. 





hj 


SO. A Nursery in a 
Voice-Box 




Tacko fixed some rockers on Father’s armchair, " to rock him to sleep," 
J he said. Father grunted when told, and sat down gingerly. . It was 


as well he did, for the chair rocked violently, but sideways, the young 
rascal having purposely fixed the rockers on the wrong way. '• 


Hurtful 

When Johnny ^ is naughty and 
trying, . ! - 

Papa brings. a cane, and says, 

;sighing, i ' ■ 

" Though this I must do, . - 
It. hurts me more than, you I " . . 
But it's Johnny who does all the 
c’rying ( : 


Other Worlds Next Week ' 

Jn the evening the planet Mercury 
is in the west./. In /the morning 
' . Mars is in the, 

south. The 
picture shows. 
; the Moon as it 
may.be seen, 
at 8 o’clock on 
' Sunday morning, 

. .. .May.i8. ; . 

The Cat Up the Tree. 

Johnson’s cat went up a tree 
J Which was Sixty feet and three ; 
Every day slie climbed eleven, : • 
Every night she came down seven.’ 
Tell me, if she did not drop/- 
When her paws would touch the top. 

. — Answer next week 


When a Watch Stops 

recent paragraph suggested 
that dust could be removed 
from a watch by a small piece of , 
blotting-paper soaked in petrol.; 

An expert writes to say that this 
is not so/ and he reminds us of ‘ 
the old idea of placing a piece of 
cotton-wool soaked in paraffin oil 
inside the case of a clock. The • 
fumes loosen the dust-laden dubti- * 
eating oil, which drops into the base 
of the case. This, of course, is not 
possible with a watch. 

There is another point, too.. We 
should leave petrol, to its proper 
purpose of driving cars and planes. 


One of the most curious examples 
of parental care is that of Darwin’s 
frog (Rhinoderma), an amphibian 
of Chile. . Its ten or fifteen young 
develop from eggs placed. in the 
croaking sacs of the male, which 
consequently become much dis¬ 
tended. At last the surprising sight 
is seen of the miniature frogs 
springing out of their father’s mouth 
to begin their active dife in. the 
shady woods. Little more than an 
inch long fully grown, these frogs 
are grotesque in form and . have 
voices like tiny bells,* / . 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 

The Heading. Ibex, narwhal, dingo, 
ibis, albatross, nuthatch, rhea, hyena, 
iguana, newtj ocelot, camel, eagle/rhesus 
monkey, ostrich/seal. Their initials form 
Indian rhinoceros. 


The Problem of the Motor - Car. The 

first third of the distance the car travelled 
at the rate of one mile in a minute, the 
second third at one mile in twelve-thir¬ 
teenths of a minute, and the third third at 
a mile in six-sevenths of a minute. The 
average time per mile for the hour was 
therefore 253 two hundred and seventy- 
thirds of a minute. In one hour therefore 
the car travelled 64 miles and 188 two 
hundred and fifty-thirds of a mile. 


Id on Pa rle Fran cais 


They Have Their Reward 

i. Gardez-vous de pratiquer 


votre justice devant les' hommes/ 
pour en etre' vus ; autrement,’• vous 
n’aurez point ’dc recompense aupres 
de votre Pere qui est dans les cieux/ 

2. Lors done que tu fais l'aumone, 
ne , sonne pas de la trompette 
devant toi, commc font les hypo¬ 
crites dans les .synagogues et dans 
les rues, afin d'etre glorifies par les 
hommes. Je vqus le dis cn veritd, ils 
resolvent leur’recompense. 

3. Mais quand tu fais l'aumone, 
que ta main' gauche ne saclie pas 
ce qu'e fait’ta: droite. • 

4. Afin que ton aumone se fasse 
en secret : - et - ton Pcre, qui ; voit' 
dans le-‘secret, te le rendra. 

From the Sixth Chapter of Matthew 



Mother ! Constipated Child needs I 
‘California Syrup or Figs’ 


Hurry; Mother 1 A teaspoonful of 
1 California • Syrup of Figs ' brand 
laxative now will sweeten thestomach 
and thbroughlycle'an thelittlebowels 
and in a few hours you have a 
well; playful child again. Even if 
cross, feverish, bilious, constipated 
or full of cold, children' love the 
pleasanttasteof this gentle;harmless 


laxative. It never gripes or overacts. 

. Ask your chemist for ‘ California 1 
Syrup of Figs,'which has full direc-! 
tions.for babies and children of all j 
ages. / f . ' . ■ ‘ 

- Prices. 1/5 and. 2/10 (Including: 
Purchase Tax). Mother, be sure to j 
ask for ‘CALIFORNIA Syrup of. 
Figs.' ’ | 
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